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tive peace and tranquillity. The compact with Shah Tahmasp
provided that Qandhar was to be ceded to Persia after this terri-
tory, along with Kabul and Badakhshan, had been conquered. A
diplomatic mission from Persia, headed by Walid Beg, came to
Kabul to press the demand for Qandhar. Humayun received the
mission with utmost courtesy, and explained that the terms of the
treaty would be fully honoured when the rulers of Badakhshan
shed their independence and recognized him as their overlord.
Accordingly, letters were addressed to Mirza Sulaiman and his
son Ibrahim, demanding that they come to Kabul to pay their
homage to the Padshah but they were not inclined to oblige. In-
stead, they strengthened the border defences and made ready
for war if one was trust upon them. Not in a mood to take this
rebuff lying down, Humayun assembled a punitive force of nearly
eight thousand horsemen, and marched out of Kabul in the spring
of 1546 to compel the recalcitrant Mirzas into submission. Despite
a heroic resistance put up by the Badakhshanis, Humayun broke
through their defences to capture Qila-Zaffar. Sulaiman and his
son fied to Khost. The fruits of this spectacular victory were, how-
ever, denied to the Emperor. At the village of Shahdan, he fell
-dangerously ill, and reports became current in Badakhshan and
outside that he had died. In the medieval times, both in the Orient
.and in Europe, kingdoms collapsed not unoften w hen their kings
passed away. In the reported death of Humayun, Mirza Kamran
saw a God-sent opportunity to stage a comeback. With the help of a
force placed at his command by his father-in-law Shah Hussain
Beg of Sind, he struck with lightning speed to reconquer that lost
Jdngdom. His vengeance was terrible. All those known to be sym-
pathetic to Humayun were subjected to barbarous tortures. Even
women and children did not escape Kamran's wrath. But when it
came to dealing with Akbar and his nurses, for reasons best known
to himself, he was a picture of docility itself. He addressed the
panicstricken Maham and Jiji Anagas with extreme politeness,
and asked, them to continue looking after the prince unmindful of
ihe change that had taken place:
You are not the servants of Humayun, but the servants of a
prince who Is as dear to me as he was to my dead brother. Grieve
not over the fate that has befallen your ward. He has lost
a father, and I a brother. God willed it that way. The prince